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twenty-four months is more complex, and I will not attempt to
discuss it.
Shirley shows, ioo? how at even" point the infant's social
development is limited and then expanded by his development in
motor ability, e.g., his being able or not) to sit up, to look, to
touch, to handle, 10 walk, to run: and so on and so forth.
Another example, this time in our own country, of wrork which
illustrates the genetic approach is Lewis's study of infant speech.1
In this interesting and valuable research, Lewis took phonetic
records of all the utterances of a child from the earliest days up
to the full mastery of speech, and noted the situation and the
emotional setting in which each advance was made. He shows
us, for example, how the first babbling impulses take origin in
the sounds of comfort and discomfort connected with the feeding
situation. The child repeats sounds which at first have been
expressions of discomfort, turning them into a source of pleasure
by repetitive patterns, thus creating the first rudimentary art-form.
Againa he shows us how the infant passes through various phases
in his response to the utterance of others. First he will babble
back; then comes a period of passivity, when he appears to be
listening rather than wanting to respond; then from about nine
months onwards an imitative phase, when the utterance of others
calls out a definite attempt to respond in like kind. In those
and many other details there is an attempt to trace the patterns
of growth, and to show the interrelation not merely between de-
tailed aspects of speech development but between speech as a
whole and the child's development as a whole, including his
social relations with his father and mother, and his practical
purposes.
Many fascinating results have been reached with regard to the
interaction of the various aspects of development, in a number
of researches. To take another instance from the details of this
first year of life, it would appear that five months of age brings
a definite crisis in development. Quite a number of interrelated
changes then occur. Under five months of age, as Charlotte
Biihler has shown,2 there is a considerable predominance of
negative attitudes and expressions of feelings in the infant, the
negative feelings becoming gradually less and the positive ones
increasing, until at about five months the picture changes, and
1 M* M. Lewis: Infant Speech.  Kegan Paul, 1936.
2 C. Buhler: The First Tear ofLfe. New York. Day, 1930.